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Diplowatie und Weltkrieg. Von Graf Julius ANDRASSY. 
Berlin und Wien, Ullstein & Co., 1920. — 349 pp. 

Diplomacy and the War. By Count Julius Andrassy. 
Translated by J. H. Reece. London, John Bale, Sons, and 
Davidson, Ltd., 1921. — 323 pp. 

This is one of the most interesting and valuable books in the flood 
of post-war literature. For it is not, except perhaps in the last 
section, an apologia, but a searching examination of the causes of 
the great catastrophe and of the collapse of Austria-Hungary. It is, 
surely, one of the ironies of history that the younger Andrassy, as 
the last foreign minister of the Dual Monarchy, should have been 
the instrument for the dissolution of the system which his brilliant 
father had largely created and directed. Was this fate deserved? 
In considering the author's opinions, some allowance must be made 
for the fact that, though long active in Hungarian politics, he was 
seldom in office, and he not unnaturally argues that he would have 
managed matters otherwise. Nevertheless, he writes without rancor, 
except as regards Count Michael Karolyi; he tells a good deal not 
hitherto known, and he throws off many penetrating judgments and 
apt phrases for which the historian will be grateful. The German 
version, presumably the translation of a Magyar original, reads very 
smoothly and easily. 

Count Andrassy' s view, as set forth in the first section of his book, 
is that the war was " the result of mistakes, hatred, and a thoroughly 
rotten situation rather than of political calculation ", " of the gen- 
eral conviction that it would break out sooner or later " ; at times 
he comes fairly close to accepting the Socialist contention that it 
arose primarily from the conflict of rival imperialisms. But, al- 
though he considers the Anglo- German antagonism the most impor- 
tant element in the situation, he remarks that there was " no real 
conflict of interests ", and that an agreement was possible at any 
time, whenever Germany chose to exhibit reason on the naval ques- 
tion. Indeed, he is so reluctant to ascribe any aggressive intent to 
British statesmen that he emphasizes their offer of an alliance early 
in this century, the refusal of which by Germany was " quite the 
greatest justification of [England's] later policy". The Entente, 
that " non plus ultra of diplomatic skill ", was the inevitable reply 
to German ambitions, which Count Andrassy goes so far to con- 
demning as to regret that the German policy in the East sought 
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" no longer the protection of the Christian peoples of the Balkans 
and pacification by reforms and autonomy ", but " a military alli- 
ance with Turkey, and the economic exploitation of the whole of the 
Balkans and Asiatic Turkey"; a policy which, he avers, was not 
that of Austria-Hungary. He is clearly of the opinion that Ger- 
many, by trying to play off Russia against Britain, had only herself 
to blame for the situation in which she found herself. 

Such frankness is hardly to be expected in his treatment of the 
Balkan problem. He condemns vigorously the policy pursued by 
Aerenthal and Berchtold, but his own solution was equally danger- 
ous, for he would have compelled Serbia, if necessary by armed 
force, to accept a close alliance with the Monarchy which would 
have excluded Russian influence altogether from the Balkans. What 
the Count says about Russian intrigues in Serbia and elsewhere is 
no doubt true, but he cannot see that it was the striving for an Aus- 
trian monopoly which made Russia desperate and forced her in 1914 
to stand forth as Serbia's champion; no more can he, as a Magyar 
magnate, admit that it was the disastrous policy of his clique in 
Croatia and Bosnia which was chiefly responsible for the existence 
of a Serbian question. Apart from this, he is fair enough, and he 
doubts if Russia wished war in 1914, admitting that the Russian 
mobilization, of which the Germans make so much, may have been 
due to a genuine " fear of an attack from our side ". " Who can 
deny ", he concludes, " that in our attitude much might lead to the 
belief that we desired a world war?" 

In the second part, the conduct of the war by the Central Powers, 
from the invasion of Belgium, " the first illegal action ", to the 
Peace of Brest-Litovsk, is relentlessly, if rather obviously, criti- 
cized. The third part, on the other hand, presents an illuminating 
picture of Hungarian politics before and during the war, in which 
Tisza appears as the evil genius. The description of Francis Joseph 
as " bureaucrat of the first water " is but one of many concise 
judgments. 

It is the last section, however, which is of the greatest value, for 
the Count describes his efforts to salvage the Monarchy when the 
federalist manifesto of the Emperor-King showed him — apparently 
for the first time — that " we had lost the war ". Andrassy was 
" bowled over " by this " bomb explosion " but accepted the post of 
foreign minister on October 24, 1918. His program called for a 
personal union between Austria and Hungary, autonomy for the 
nationalities of Hungary, and a new franchise: which might have 
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sufficed a generation earlier. The Count rightly spurned the pleas 
of the German General Staff that they could hold out till spring, 
and, by a separate peace, hoped to preserve the Habsburg dominions 
before the Allies were committed to the subject nationalities. Ac- 
cording to him, this was spoiled by Karolyi, who, trusting in Presi- 
dent Wilson, seized the government at Budapest, recalled the Hun- 
garian troops, and deposed the king by telephone ! Andrassy cannot 
forgive Karolyi for staging this " historical premiere " on Hun- 
garian soil, but he recognizes the lead given by his predecessors, 
who had " made use of the catch-words of socialism and defeatism " 
while they " pursued a war policy in the spirit of Ludendorff ". 

The book concludes with some acute observations, evoked by sub- 
sequent events in Hungary, on the impossibility of controlling revo- 
lutions. The Bolshevist experiment in Hungary came about because 
there was no other way of getting rid of Karolyi, and failed in turn 
because " people needed bread, laundry and clothes, not socializa- 
tion, playing politics, and everlasting meetings ". So Count An- 
drassy, the conservative and monarchist, compliments the republican 
and socialist government of Germany for " having the courage to 
make itself unpopular ". To those who value sane realism in poli- 
tics, this book may be commended as one to be read and to be pon- 
dered. 

Bernadotte E. Schmitt 

Western Reserve University 

The Myth of a Guilty Nation. By Albert Jay Nock 
("Historicus"). New York, B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 1922.— 
114 pp. 

This book comprises a series of articles originally published in 
the Freeman, the author using the pen-name of " Historicus ". The 
one and only purpose of the work, as avowed by the author, is to 
establish the point " that the German Government was not solely 
guilty of bringing on the war ". By establishing this point he hopes 
to aid in accelerating the movement for modifying and ultimately 
annulling the Treaty of Versailles. His line of argument is as fol- 
lows: The treaty was framed on the assumption that the Central 
Powers alone were responsible for bringing on the war, and this 
postulate is the only ground on which the treaty can be defended; 
the provisions of the treaty are outrageous and are impossible of 
enforcement, because they defy economic laws that are as immutable 
as the law of gravitation. The efforts to enforce these provisions 



